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divisions were but presentations of different aspects of the same 
thing, which ultimately in some mysterious way fuse together into 
one, as at the end of the poem the human figure of Christ is de- 
clared, in Dante's mystic vision, to coincide and identify itself with 
the three circles of the Trinity. It is, perhaps, through this complex 
series of correspondences, beginning with the exact parallelism of 
the division of the three parts of the poem into cantos, and rising 
to the curious echoes of sound and sense, which we find between 
them, and also between the different cantos of the same division, 
but gives to Dante's poem its peculiar ambiguous charm. With 
Purgatory and Paradise they are held apart in startling distinctness 
of outline, yet seem, the more we study the poem, to swell into one 
as different sides of our complex existence. And we with Dante 
are in all three, without for a moment leaving the cold earth. 

In this point of view there is considerable disadvantage in an 
attempt to treat of a division of the poem separate from the other 
two, a disadvantage, however, which Mr. Gardner minimizes by 
frequent references. Especially we may note his careful treatment 
of the correspondence of passages in the Paradiso to others in the 
Purgatorio. (See e.g. p. 170.) Altogether we may say that, if Mr. 
Gardner has not given us a philosophical discussion of the ideas of 
the poem, he has done much to provide the materials for any one 
who wishes to undertake it. 

The book concludes with an interesting chapter discussing the 
authenticity and import of the letters attributed to Dante. 

Edward Caird. 

Balliol College, Oxford. 

Berner Studien zur Philosophie und ihrer Geschichte. 
Band viii. Herausgegeben von Dr. Ludwig Stein, Professor an 
der Universitat, Bern. 

Der Altere Pythagoreismus. Eine kritische Studie von Dr. 
Wilhelm Bauer. Bern, Steiger & C 8 * 6 , 1897 : 8vo, pp. viii, 
232. (Preis, Mk. 1.75.) 

There is something about Pythagoras and his teachings that is 
particularly provocative of curiosity. Nor is this wholly unjusti- 
fied ; for Pythagoras, strange as it may sound, stands to the Greeks 
in much the same relation as Zarathushtra stands to the Persians, 
Moses to the Hebrews, and Mohammed to the Arabs. If his in- 
fluence is less obvious than that of these men, it is equally profound 
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and pervasive, and more varied and fruitful in character. He is 
not only, like them, a religious reformer ; he is also a philosopher, 
scientist, and founder of an order of social life. Unfortunately, 
the "brotherhood" founded by him came early in conflict with 
the political institutions of the time, and was so persecuted and 
disorganized that it had to exist as a secret society for many centu- 
ries. It thus became what Islam might have been, had the hijrah 
never taken place. Its doctrines, being controlled by no central 
authority, assumed numerous forms, often very different from those 
of the master, and, as no Avesta, Torah, or Koran came into exist- 
ence, he was at last credited with almost every known doctrine, 
and elevated almost to the rank of a divinity, around whose name 
clustered myths and legends without number. 

To penetrate this dense overgrowth and reach the true teaching 
of the philosopher, is a task as tempting as it is difficult. Many 
attempts have been made to do so, among which the most note- 
worthy thus far are those of Zeller, Roth, and Chaignet. To these 
must now be added the work before us, perhaps the best of all, 
both in method and in results. It is no secret to any student of 
Greek philosophy to-day that Zeller's monumental work on that 
great subject is already, in many respects, outgrown. Roth's work 
on Pythagoras, in its effort to avoid the common German fault of 
hypercriticism, errs in the other direction, and is uncritical, while 
that of Chaignet suffers from French mathematical neatness. The 
present work combats — successfully, I think — many of Zeller's 
views, is severely, and even somewhat pedantically, critical, and 
makes no attempt to prove Pythagoras the author of a perfectly 
harmonious system. It is divided into three sections, headed, 
(1) Pythagorean Metaphysics, (2) Pythagorean Cosmology, (3) 
Pythagorean Ethics; and there are two appendices, (1) on Aris- 
totle and Philolaus, (2) an Attempt to Determine Pythagoras' s 
First Principles. Though the author does not seem to have hit 
the mark on all occasions, he has certainly contributed to illuminate 
for us the figure and import of Pythagoras, and to render his far- 
reaching influence intelligible. 

And, from an ethical point of view, this influence has the pro- 
foundest interest; for Pythagoras was perhaps the first man in 
history who completely grasped the full significance of the ethical 
problem, and sought to find for it a practical solution. He saw 
that, since ethical life involves man's relations to the universe, its 
laws can be learnt only through a study of these relations and of 
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the nature of their terms, — man and universe. He, accordingly, 
undertook this study with a vastness of conception that is truly 
surprising, and, when he had reached certain results which seemed 
to him well assured, he founded a society in which to put them in 
practice, — a society to be subjected to the severest ethical disci- 
pline. In all history there are few things more interesting than this 
society. Its influence not only extended to all the schools of 
Greek thought for a thousand years, but passed over into Chris- 
tianity, Judaism, and Islam, and is an important element in those 
religions to-day. Unfortunately, its character and history are still, 
to a large extent, hidden from us, and it will still take much 
scholarship, much sifting and interpreting of texts, and many new 
discoveries to make them clear to us. But the result, once ob- 
tained, will be well worth the labor; for no history of human 
culture can be complete, or even intelligible, without a full under- 
standing of the Pythagorean movement. 

The fact that such understanding has not been reached is, I be- 
lieve, largely due to assignable causes, three of which are these : (i) 
in their eagerness to exalt the original genius of the Greeks, his- 
torians of philosophy have sought to set aside those traditions 
which connected Pythagoras with the East, and thus have deprived 
themselves of one important means of understanding him ; (2) 
they have given far too much weight to the testimony of Aristotle 
with regard to the "Pythagoreans;" and (3) they have neglected 
Arabic sources of information. I believe it will be found that 
Pythagoras derived his doctrines, as well as the spirit of his activity, 
partly from Egypt and partly from Syria. After a careful exami- 
nation of Aristotle's testimonies to the teachings of earlier philoso- 
phers, I am convinced that they are, in many cases, and particu- 
larly in that of Pythagoras, unreliable, and must be discounted in 
any estimate of his system.* Finally, there is evidence to show 
that Arab thinkers of the ninth and tenth centuries possessed works 
on Pythagoras which are lost to us. The famous Society of the 
" Brothers of Sincerity" (about a.d. iooo), to whom we owe the 
famous Cyclofmdia, was modelled upon the Pythagorean brother- 
hood. I cannot but feel that, if due account were taken of these 



* It is to be noted (1) that Aristotle never speaks of Pythagoras, but only of 
the Pythagoreans ; (2) that what he says of them occurs almost entirely in the 
" Metaphysics," a work which a long and careful study makes me believe to be 
only in part from the pen of Aristotle. 
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facts, it might still be possible to write the history of the earliest 
" Society for Ethical Culture, " and to show how much we owe to it. 
In this connection, I may perhaps be allowed to call attention to 
a recent discovery, which bears upon the subject in hand. Last 
year there was found at Civita, near Pompeii, a well preserved 
mosaic, representing a meeting of the heads of the Greek philo- 
sophic schools.* The scene of the meeting is a garden, with a 
portico (oroa), a tree, a sundial, and an exedra, and with an 
acropolis — doubtless, that of Athens — in the distance. There are, 
in all, seven philosophers. Four of them are seated on the exe- 
dra, — one on the back, with his feet on the seat ; three are stand- 
ing, one at each end, and one behind the middle of the exedra. 
Beginning at the left of the spectator, they are arranged in this 
order : (1) Zeno, the Stoic, standing, with crown and Jewish feat- 
ures, by the stoa ; (2) Aristotle, sitting, with bald head, and in his 
hand a roll (Zeno's left hand rests on his shoulder) ; (3) Pythag- 
oras, sitting and pointing with a rod to a celestial sphere, placed 
on the ground before him ; (4) Epicurus, standing under the tree ; 
(5) Plato, sitting on the back of the exedra and in front of the sun- 
dial; (6) Socrates, sitting, with very plain features; (7) probably, 
though not certainly, Pyrrho, standing, or, rather, walking off. 
Thus, we have the heads of the Stoic, Peripatetic, Pythagorean, 
Epicurean, Academic, Socratic, and Skeptic schools. What in- 
terests us here is the important place assigned to Pythagoras even 
in Roman times. Pythagoras and Plato, Socrates and Aristotle, are 
seated, a sure sign of distinction. But the first two hold the cen- 
tral position, and Plato is elevated above all the rest. This seems 
to imply that he holds the first place and Pythagoras the second, — 

an intelligible enough estimate. 

Thomas Davidson. 
New York. 

The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. By Morris Jastrow, 
Jr., Ph.D. (Leipzig), Professor of Semitic Languages in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Boston : Ginn & Company, 1898. 
Large i6mo. Pp. xii, 780. 

In this volume (the second in the series, edited by Dr. Jastrow, 
entitled "Handbooks on the History of Religions") Professor Jas- 

* Ein jUngst bei Pompeii freigelegtts Mosaikbild der " Schule von Athen." 
Von Alessandro Chiappelli in Neapel und Ludwig Stein in Bern. Sonderab- 
druck aus dem Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophic, Bd. xi., Heft ii. 



